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ally stipulates the maintenance of "the territorial integ- 
rity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Korea." 
But when Japan had established her rule over Korea by 
right of the Russo-Japanese war, it was an exceedingly 
easy matter for the two high contracting parties, when 
renewing the treaty, to strike out the few insignificant 
words, "and the Empire of Korea." To use the words 
of the editorial above quoted, "it is a consideration 
which holds for other regions of the Far East." 

The last and fundamental defect of the open door, 
however, lies in the fact that, while professing to be a 
"China policy," it completely ignores the interests and 
rights of the Chinese nation. All the- treaties and 
agreements relating to China read very much like "Ham- 
let with Hamlet left out." Each power is actuated by 
its own "special interests" in China ; and if the powers 
are pleased to insure the independence and integrity of 
China and the principle of equal opportunity for tin 
commerce and industry of all nations, it is only because 
such insurance is deemed expedient for the preserva- 
tion of "the common interests of all powers in China," 
In all their dealings with China, there has never been 
any consideration of China's own rights and claims in 
her own land and in the world at large. This total dis- 
regard of China's own interests and aspirations seems 
to be a fundamental defect in all the traditional "China 
policies," the open door not excepted. For, after all, 
the real and final solution of the China problem must 
be sought in China herself. And if the world cannot 
rid itself of the sentiment of nationalism, China has an 
equal title to the rights and claims appertaining to a 
self-conscious nationality. Any policy which refuses 
to reckon with the just claims of this rapidly growing 
national consciousness will, in the end, defeat itself, and 
the world will pay heavily for it. Are we not now wit- 
nessing the fruits of a Turkey policy with Turkey left 
out? 

As to what the future American policy in China 
should be, that is a problem which we must leave to 
American statesmanship to solve. It seems to the pres- 
ent writer, however, that if there is to be a new "China 
policy" at all, it must possess, among other things, these 
main characteristics: First, it must aim at removing 
the source of all international rivalry and friction by 
helping the Chinese people in their struggle to secure 
a good and enlightened nationalistic government; sec- 
ondly, it must be a world policy — that is to say, it must 
constantly take into consideration not merely the "spe- 
cial interests" of any one nation or nations, but also 
the fundamental and lasting interests of the whole 
world, of which China forms an integral part. A policy 
so characterized cannot content itself with merely in- 
suring an economic equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment in China. Indeed, in realizing its object — 
namely, the strengthening of China — the new policy 
may even require some such economic sacrifice as the 
revision of the outrageously unjust treaty of tariff of 
5 per cent ad vol. — a revision which China so badly 
needs. In short, no new "China policy" can be worthy 
of its name unless it be one which strives to aid and 
facilitate the creation and development of a New China 
of the Chinese, by the Chinese, and for the common 
advancement of humanity. 



THE AMERICAN-CHINESE-JAPANESE 
COMMISSION 

By K. K. KAWAKAMI 

Author of "American-Japanese Relations," 
"Asia at the Door," etc. 

Senator La Follette is the author of an interesting 
resolution calling upon the President to invite 
Japan and China to join with the United States in the 
formation of an international commission to study the 
questions at issue between the Orient and the United 
States. 

The text of the resolution is as follows : 

"Resolved by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 

"That the President of the United States is hereby 
requested to invite the governments of Japan and China 
to join in the formation of an international commis- 
sion, to be composed of three members of the United 
States, three members from Japan, and three members 
from China, whose duty it shall be to study the ques- 
tions at issue between the Orient and the United States, 
and to make recommendations thereon to their re- 
spective governments. 

"The three representing the United States on the 
said commission shall be appointed by the President, 
and for the purpose of paying the salaries and expenses 
of said commission and that portion of the joint expense 
of the commission chargeable to the United States there 
is hereby appropriated the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to be expended under the 
direction of the President." 

On the face of it the resolution is plausible. A 
careful examination of the document, however, reveals 
a few points which are open to debate. 

In the first place, the wording of the resolution as to 
the subject it proposes to study is ambiguous. If the 
phrase, "the questions at issue between the Orient and 
the United States," includes the various questions raised 
by Japan's activities in China, we feel certain that 
Japan will not care to join the commission. Japan 
believes, and with good reason, that she has in no way- 
injured American interests in China. The "open door" 
is Japan's fixed policy in China. Furthermore, Japan 
has, cautiously but surely, been paving her way for the 
establishment of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. Any in- 
terference, whether European or American, with her 
policy in China will not be welcomed by her, especially 
because she is convinced of the justice and necessity of" 
the policy she has followed. 

If, on the other hand, the reference to "questions" in 
the resolution means the immigration question and its 
offspring, the California land question, Japan will un- 
doubtedly prefer to enter into conference with the 
United States independently of China. She sees no 
necessity of discussing the Japanese immigration ques- 
tion with a Chinese commission. It is a question which 
concerns Japan and the United States alone. For the 
same reason Japan will not care to discuss the Chinese 
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immigration question either with an American or with 
a Chinese commission, because it is a queston which has 
to be settled between China and the United States alone. 

As far as the immigration question is concerned, 
Japan's attitude and policy permit of no misconstruc- 
tion. She has in no uncertain terms told the United 
States that she would of her own accord stop the emi- 
gration of her laborers to the United States, and she has 
faithfully been adhering to the pledge. At the same 
time, she has unmistakably intimated to the American 
Government that her subjects legitimately admitted 
into this country be not discriminated against. This 
is a proposition just and incontrovertible. It requires 
no discussion. AH that has to be done is to extend 
citizenship to the Japanese. It is absurd as it is unjust 
that ignorant immigrants from countries far more 
backward than Japan can be freely naturalized, while 
the Japanese, with all the qualifications for citizenship, 
are compelled to remain aliens, however devoted they 
may be to this country. 

International usage, unwritten but nevertheless in 
force, rules that no nation should be discriminated 
against by any power with which it is on a plane of equal- 
ity. A nation, admitted by universal consent into the 
comity of the world's foremost powers, has the right to 
demand of any nation with which it enters into inter- 
course a treatment usually accorded such powers. Now 
Japan is the only nation in the Orient which has at- 
tained such a position. In discussing the immigration 
question, therefore, Japan speaks only for herself and 
not as the champion of all Asiatic peoples. She be- 
lieves that she is different from China almost as widely 
as China is different from Europe and America, That 
is why she does not care to join any American-Chinese 
conference whose object is to settle the immigration 
question. 

There is another point which the Americans must 
bear in mind in discussing the immigration question. 
The pet theory of Japanese exclusionists has been 
that the American Government has the right to decide 
what people should be admitted and what should be 
barred out. For the sake of politeness, Japan nas »een 
willing to concede that point in favor of America. But 
the truth is that America, or any other nation, has no 
such right. Immigration is simply another term for 
travel and trade, and the freedom of travel and trade 
from one country to another is explicitly guaranteed 
in all international treaties of amity and commerce. If 
Japan restricts of her own accord the immigration of 
her subjects to this country, it is not because she recog- 
nizes America's right to discriminate against her, but 
because she prefers to retain American friendship rather 
than create a serious issue over immigration. In other 
words, Japan's voluntary restriction of emigration to 
America is a special act of courtesy, and not her ad- 
mission of American right of exclusion. That the re- 
striction of immigration belongs to the sovereign right 
of the United States does not mean that she may arbi- 
trarily exclude immigrants from one country and freely 
admit those from another. If she finds it necessary 
to adopt an exclusion law, such a law should be made 
applicable to all nations, or at any rate to those na- 
tions which have been admitted into the family of civ- 
ilized powers. If the United States may arbitrarily 
discriminate against one nation in the matter of immi- 



gration, she may likewise adopt discriminatory meas- 
ures in the matter of the tariff. The recognition of 
such rights would upset and destroy all the established 
international usages. Will America permit Japan to 
impose especially high duties upon American goods? 

For the reasons we have given, Japan is not likely to 
respond favorably to the proposal advanced in Senator 
La Follette's resolution. In the light of present de- 
plorable condition of American-Japanese relations we 
can fully appreciate and sympathize with the motives 
which prompted the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin to propose the resolution, but the proposition, to 
be acceptable to Japan, must, we think, conform to the 
following two conditions : 

First. The scope of conference should be restricted 
to the immigration question, including the question of 
the treatment of the Japanese in America. 

Second. Separate conferences should be held be- 
tween Japan and the United States and between China 
and the United States. A triple conference among the 
three countries is not practicable. 



A NEUTRAL TREATY OF PEACE 

By MacCORMAC SNOW 

The European war is a disaster which has fallen on 
the whole world. It has affected us vitally here in 
America. The peace to come will concern us in its 
every aspect, and we must begin now to form our own 
idea of how that peace must best be made. For the 
best interests of himself and the whole world, how 
would a neutral construct that peace? 

Every neutral American has his own theory of the 
possibilities of such an agreement. Very possibly they 
all differ. Yet American opinion, as expressed event- 
ually in national terms, must be the composite of all 
these various views. Shall we not arrive more surely 
and quickly at the national view of the matter through 
the expression and criticism of individual views? 

In such spirit the following articles regulating the 
settlement of the European war are drawn. They rep- 
resent one American's attempt to formulate and state 
the views of the majority of neutral Americans. They 
are based on three distinctively American concepts of 
justice, as follows: 

That war and peace are international affairs, affect- 
ing combatant and non-combatant; 

That governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,, and that every human com- 
munity, sufficiently advanced in civilization to admit 
of self-government, has the right to elect to which na- 
tion it shall owe allegiance, or whether it shall be inde- 
pendent ; 

That war is detrimental to all human society, and 
that its future recurrence should be guarded against to 
the utmost possible extent. 

These propositions, and the natural assumption that 
the accepted rules and customs of international law 
should obtain so far as they apply, have been used as the 
groundwork for the following articles : 

Article I. 
No war indemnity shall be exacted. 



